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MYTHOLOGY OF THE ABYAN NATIONS.
BOOK II.
Struggle "between Light and Darkness.
less simple hymns the strictly mythical imagery is, as M. well remarks, intermingled with phrases which speak not of anthropomorphised gods, but of floods, clouds, winds and darkness.1
Throughout these hymns two images stand out before us
with overpowering distinctness.   On one side is the bright
god of the heaven, as beneficent as he is irresistible ; on the
other the demon of night and of darkness, as false and
treacherous as he is malignant.   On both of these contending
powers the Hindu lavished all his wealth of speech to exalt
the one and to express his hatred of the other.   The latter
(as his name Vritra, from var, to veil, indicates,) is pre-emi-
nently the thief who hides away the rainclouds.   But al-
though the name comes from the same root which yielded
that of Varuna, the lurking place of Vritra has nothing to
do with that broad-spreading veil which Varuna stretches
over the loved earth which is his bride.   But the myth is
yet in too early a state to allow of the definite designations
which are brought before us in the conflicts of Zeus with
Typhon and his monstrous progeny, of Apolldn with the Py-
th&n, of Bellerophon with Ohimaira, of Oidipous with the
Sphinx, of Hercules with Cacus, of Sigurd with the dragon
Fafnir ; and thus not only is Yritra known by many names,
but he is opposed sometimes by Indra, sometimes by Agni
the fire-god, sometimes by Trita, Brihaspati, or other deities ;
or rather these are all names for one and the same god.
The great Slnemy.
Nay, although Indra is known pre-eminently as Vritrahan, the Vritra-slayer, yet Vritra, far from being petrified into a dead personality, became a name which might be applied to any enemy. The Vritra of the Vrrtras denoted the most malignant of adversaries.3 So again Vritra, the thief, is also called Ahi, the throttling snake, or dragon with three heads, like Geryon, the stealer of the cows of Herakles, or Eerberos, whose name reappears in (JJaxvaxa, another epithet of the antagonist of Indra* He is also Yala, the enemy, a name which we trace through the Teutonic lands until wa
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